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brings to us the best enjoyment in this life as well as the best 
training for the life to come. Every action that prepares 
humanity for a better state in the future secures, at the same 
time, a better life for the present. The moral law of this and 
the future life is the same law of love taught by the highest 
knowledge in the universe. 

W. LUTOSLAWSKI. 
Drozdowo, Russia. 



PHILOSOPHICAL SIN. 

Few questions have more greatly exercised the minds of 
moralists than the accurate definition and adjustment of the 
responsibility for sin. A wrongful act may be so committed 
that its sinfulness may not justly be imputed to the actor, or 
may be fairly entitled to mitigation through infinite gradations. 
Ignorance, for instance, is admitted as an extenuation : he who 
has not the knowledge of good and evil is not to be held 
guilty for the infraction of a precept of which he has not or 
cannot have had cognizance, and theologians have exhausted 
their ingenuity in defining the various degrees of ignorance, 
with their corresponding responsibilities, from the invincible 
or inculpable ignorance which wholly excludes the idea of 
intentional sin, to the crass or culpable ignorance which 
increases guilt through wilful avoidance of enlightenment. 

Among the speculations of this nature, which have largely 
attracted the attention of writers on what is called moral 
theology, is the degree of advertence and consent in the act 
of sinning requisite to cause imputation of the sin. Naturally 
these questions have been the subject of keener disputation 
among Catholic authors than among Protestants or free- 
thinkers, for in Catholicism they have a most important 
practical bearing upon the daily decisions in the confessional, 
where the priest should be prepared to pass judgment on every 
act of the penitent, not only in its objective relations, but in 
the accompanying subjective conditions which may serve as 
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an aggravation or extenuation. They have therefore been 
exhaustively debated, and a rapid sketch of the development 
of the Catholic doctrine as to advertence may not be without 
interest to the student of ethics. 

The problems involved were discussed at least as early as 
the time of St. Augustin. He limits sin to the action of the 
will, and says that it is admitted by all that sin must be volun- 
tary, but he will not listen to the excuses alleged by modern 
theologians. When the philosophers argued that consent is 
necessary to sin, he indignantly rejected the proposition as 
subversive of all morals and as opening the door to all 
crimes. Nor does he admit that the gust of passion can 
extenuate the offence ; if the flesh rises against the spirit, the 
spirit is not responsible, but if it yields it becomes the slave 
of sin.* That there is inconsistency in these utterances only 
shows the inherent intricacy of the subject, and that even a 
mind like St. Augustin's, when viewing it at intervals from dif- 
ferent stand-points, could be led to contradictory conclusions. 
The dominating opinion of the Church of the period was 
wholly averse to framing excuses for trangressions of the law. 
In 415 the council of Diospolis, assembled for the trial of 
Pelagius, emphatically condemned the proposition that igno- 
rance or oblivion (inadvertence) releases from sin by depriving 
it of its wilful character.! Gregory the Great is not quite so 
rigid ; he requires consent, but does not wholly relieve the 
flesh from responsibility; the evil spirit suggests the sinful 
act to the mind ; if no delectation follows, there is no sin ; if 
the flesh experiences pleasure, sin begins ; if deliberate con- 
sent follows, the sin is perfected.! 

When we turn to the schoolmen, who endeavored through 
their dialectics to solve in the minutest detail every problem 
of the moral and spiritual world, we find the greatest of them 
all, Aquinas, discussing with his accustomed thoroughness 
how far the imputation of sin is modified by passion, or 

* S. Auguslini de Vera Religione cap. xiv. — Contra Academicos Lib. in. 
cap. xvi. — Retract. Lib. i. cap. xiii. n. 5. 

f Concil. Diospolitan. ann. 415, cap. xviii. (Harduin. Concil. I. 1212). 
I Gregor. PP. I. Regest. Lib. xi. Epist. Ixiv. Interrog. II. 
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rather, in the scholastic terminology, how far passion 
influences the character of the sin and renders it either mortal 
or venial. He admits freely the mitigating influence of passion 
in depriving a man of the use of reason and inducing tempo- 
rary ignorance through absence of advertence, but to relieve 
an act of sin the passion must be such as to subvert the will 
and render the act wholly involuntary. If the will precedes 
the passion, the greater the passion the greater the sin ; if the 
passion is antecedent, the greater it is the less the sin ; an act 
suddenly performed without reflection may be venial when if 
committed with deliberation it would be mortal.* These were 
somewhat hazardous admissions, and in hands less careful as 
to limitations were calculated to lead to somewhat dangerous 
deductions. In fact, in less than a century, Robert Holkot, a 
Dominican and doctor of theology in the University of Paris, 
propounded the doctrine that no matter what evil a man 
existing in charity may commit, if it is done through passion 
which impedes or obscures the use of reason, it will not be 
imputed to him as a mortal sin.f Dr. Peter Jeremiah, a cele- 
brated preacher of the period, is not willing to go quite so far : 
a mortal sin committed through human infirmity or fragility, 
as by the impulse of passion or fear of death, has claim for 
pardon ; but this claim he reduces to a minimum, for he says 
that if the sinner dies without repentance his punishment will 
be in hell and not in purgatory ,J — that is, the sin will be im- 
puted to him as mortal and not as venial. 

When Thomas of Walden, at command of Eugenius IV., 
took up the cudgels against Lollardry and Hussitism, he was 
forced to more dangerous definitions in his efforts to answer 
Wickliffe's gibes at the inability of the confessor to distin- 
guish between mortal and venial sins, and he endeavored to 
differentiate them by classing as venials those which are 
committed without premeditation or through preoccupation 



* S. Th. Aquinat. Summse II. I. Q. vi. Art. 7; Q. Ixxiii. Art. 6; Q. Ixxvii. 
Artt. 2, 6, 7. 

-|- D'Argentr^ Collect. Judic. de novis Erroribus I. I. 340-1. 
X Pet. Hieremiae Quadragesimale, Serm. xxii. 
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as lacking the necessary assent of the will.* Chancellor 
Gerson wrestled with the same insoluble problem as to the 
distinction between mortal and venial sins, and admitted that 
there is no precept so imperative but that it may be some- 
times venially transgressed through impulse or lack of formal 
consent.t St. Antonino of Florence, whose authority in the 
fifteenth century was of the highest, will only admit that a sin 
committed through passion is less grave than one committed 
through malice, and he asserts that lack of consideration is 
itself a sin.f Cardinal Caietano shows the progressive de- 
velopment of opinion when he requires full advertence and 
deliberation to constitute mortal sin, but he limits this some- 
what when he says that one who through lack of considera- 
tion does what he knows to be forbidden is excusable,, provided 
he would not have done it had he paused and considered — a 
rule somewhat difficult of practical application, in which he is 
followed by Bartolommeo Fumo.§ Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century Cardinal Toletus goes still a little further. 
In describing how mortal sins may become venial, he says 
that sins to be mortal require full liberty of the will ; a sud- 
den impulse of vengeance or other passion deprives the will 
of its full freedom ; there may even be brief delay, implying 
negligence, and yet the sin is venial. || 

Probabilism and casuistry were now beginning to invade the 
region of morals, and the efforts of the rising school of theo- 
logians were directed rather to finding excuses for sin than to 
increasing its responsibility. In 1595, Pedro of Aragon holds 
that homicide committed without consideration at the sight 
of an enemy is not imputable as a sin.T[ About 1600 Carbone 
tells us that passion diminishes transgression; thus in lust 
the sin of youth is less than that of an old man, and a man 

* Thomse Waldens. de Sacramentis cap. LVI. nn. 3, 7. 

f Jo. Gersonis de Cognitione Peccatoram venialium et mortalium Consid. II. 
% S. Antonini Summae P. I. Tit. ii. cap. I, | 3; P. II. Tit. v. cap. 11. 
§ Caietani Summula s. vv. Delectatio, Inconsideratio. — Armilla Aurea s. v. 
Jnconsideratio, n. i. 

11 Toleti Instruct. Sacerd. Lib. III. cap. ii. n. 2. 

\ Petri de Arragon de Justitia et Jure Q. LXXXVIII. Art. I. 
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who yields to the advances of a pretty woman is more 
excusable than if she is plain.* Father Sayre follows in the 
same direction, but more cautiously : passion diminishes sin 
but does not change its character, and he who yields to a 
strong temptation of the flesh sins less than he who succumbs 
to a slight one.f Soon after this Tomas Sanchez, the most 
distinguished theologian of his age, discusses the question 
fully. For mortal sin perfect deliberation is requisite; it 
would be unworthy of divine goodness to condemn a man to 
hell for imperfect deliberation, and it is an attribute of human 
weakness that it does not always have full advertence even of 
that on which it deliberates, so that any sin may thus be con- 
verted from mortal to venial. A man may think of every- 
thing else concerning a proposed act, but if he does not hap- 
pen to advert to its wickedness it becomes venial. There 
must also be full freedom of will and plenitude and perfec- 
tion of consent, without which there cannot be mortal sin. 
Inadvertence moreover is divided into the same gradations as 
ignorance.J Still these lax opinions were not universally held. 
About this time Jacopo de' Graffi asserts that drunkenness is 
no extenuation of sin ; a drunkard committing homicide is 
guilty of homicide.! 

Sanchez was followed by the probabilist theologians, whose 
teachings were rapidly becoming predominant. Marchant 
tells us that full advertence is required not only of the act 
but of its malice, and inadvertence may arise from ignorance, 
forgetfulness, lack of foresight, distraction, disturbance of the 
mind, haste, preoccupation, violence, or fraud. Even the devil 
is called into play, for God frequently allows him to control 
the imagination, and then the sinner is no more responsible for 
his acts than are those who are actually possessed.|| Busen- 
baum, whose Medulla Theologice Moralis during more than a 
hundred years passed through two hundred editions, defines 

* Carbonis SummEe Summar. Cas. Conscient. T. I. P. I. Lib. iii. cap. 7. 
f Sayri Clavis Regise Sacerdotis Lib. II. cap. x. n. 4. 

I T. Sanchez in Pr^cepta Decalogi Lib. I. cap. i. nn. 6, 7, 8, 13 ; cap. xvi. n. 8. 
J Jac. a Graffiis Decis. Aure» Cas. Conscient. P. II. Lib. 11. cap. xix. n. 15. 

II Marchant. Tribunalis Animarum Tom. I. Tract. III. Tit. ii. Qq. I, 2, 3. 
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sin as requiring will, freedom, and advertence ; vehement im- 
pulses of wrath or lust which disturb the reason and take 
away freedom of will excuse from sin. This liberty and ad- 
vertence must be actual and not virtual or interpretative, so 
that a man who sins without thinking of it does not sin, and 
crimes committed in intoxication are not imputable to the 
perpetrator.* Tamburini, another leading moralist of the 
middle of the seventeenth century, was therefore justified in 
teaching that habitual sins are not sins and need not be con- 
fessed.! 

The development of theories so dangerous to practical 
morals and the conduct of life had not been allowed to pass 
without some protest. The Galilean school, whose rigor 
finally grew into that indefinable heresy termed Jansenism, 
had already in the sixteenth century found a mouth-piece in 
Michael Bay, among whose errors, condemned in 1567 by St. 
Pius v., in 1579 by Gregory XIII., and in 1641 by Urban 
VIII., was included the proposition that the evil desires to 
which the reason does not consent, and which man suffers 
against his will, are prohibited by the commandment " Thou 
shalt not covet," and that a man feeling them but not consent- 
ing transgresses the commandment, even though the trans- 
gression is not imputed to him as sin.J This refinement of 
speculation was scarce practical, but the condemnations re- 
peated at intervals through three-quarters of a century show 
how persistent was the protest against the growing laxity of 
the fashionable theology. The protesters were not numerous, 
but they were formidable through their resolute energy and 
the respect inspired by their austere virtues. Under the 
guidance successively of Cornelis Janssen, Antoine Arnauld, 
and Pasquier Quesnel, they maintained themselves for nearly 
a century against their principal enemy the Society of Jesus ; 

* Busenbaum MeduUse Theol. Moral. Lib. v. cap. i. Dub. i. — Cf. Lay- 
mann Theol. Moral. Lib. I. Tract, iii. cap. 5, n. 13. — Jo. Sanchez Selecta de 
Sacramentis, Disp. xvin. n. i. 

f Tamburini Method. Confess. Lib. II. cap. iii. nn. 23-25. 

% Urbani PP. VIII. Bull. In eminenti. Prop. 50, 75 (Bullar. Roman. T. V. 
p. 369). 
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when for a time defeated in France in the quarrel over the 
bull Unigenitus and the question of the sufficiency of attrition 
without inchoate charity, they founded the still existing 
schismatic church of Utrecht, and to the influence of their 
teachings may largely be attributed the suppression of the 
Jesuits in France in 1762 and the dissolution of the Society 
by Clement XIV. in 1773. The rigorists of Port Royal were 
not likely to leave unassailed doctrines so deplorably lax as 
those of Marchant and Busenbaum. When Pascal wrote his 
crushing " Letters of a Provincial," one of his chief sources of 
material was a little book of wide circulation entitled Sommedes 
Pechez by the Jesuit Father Bauny, who taught that to render 
one's self guilty in the eyes of God it is necessary to recognize 
that God forbids a proposed act and nevertheless to perform it 
— or, in other words, that unless before committing an act there 
is full advertence that it is prohibited by God there is no sin 
in the commission. Pascal of course had no difficulty in 
deducing the consequences of such a doctrine, and his epigram- 
matic exposition of them is not the least effective passage in 
his merciless assault.* In reply to Pascal the Jesuits issued 
anonymously a work by Father Georges Pirot ^xy'd'iiSeA Apologie 
pour les Casuistes contre les calomnies des Jansenistes — a book 
which perhaps enjoyed the honor of more condemnations by 
the Holy See, by universities, and by bishops, than any other 
on record. In it Father Pirot placed the excuse for sin rather 
on the ground of ignorance than of inadvertence, for his 
proposition is that if hardened sinners have neither light nor 
remorse while plunging in debauchery, if they have no knowl- 
edge of evil, then all theologians agree that they do not sin 
while committing acts that are more bestial than human.f 

Thus except among the Gallican rigorists it became the 
accepted theory of the theologians that to constitute actual 
(or, as it is called, formal) sin there must be actual advertence 
that the act is sinful and that it is a violation of a precept of 



* Provinciales, Lettre IT. 

f Ant. Amauld, Morale des Jesuites, p. 375. — De Backer, Bibliotltdque des 
ficrivains de la Compagnie de J6sus, VII. 321. 
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God. Sin thus became divided into what was designated as 
theological and as philosophical, based on a remark of Aquinas 
that the theologians regard sin principally in respect to its 
being an offence to God, while moral philosophers consider it 
in relation to its antagonism to right reason.* The Peccatum 
Philosophicum thus was recognized to be a sin against reason, 
but as the sinner does not advert to the transgression of the 
laws of God it is not an offence to God, and therefore not 
theologically a sin. Caramuel, however, argued that though it 
is not an offence to God as a legislator, it is an offence to him 
as a creator, and that therefore he can punish it if he sees fit.t 
The Holy See had repeatedly condemned the refined specu- 
lative rigorism of Michael Bay, but it seemed to find nothing 
objectionable in the practical laxity of the deductions from the 
doctrine of inadvertence which were everywhere current in 
the schools and in the confessional. In 1665 and 1666 Alex- 
ander VII. and in 1679 Innocent XI. condemned long series of 
propositions, mostly derived from the writings of the casuists, 
but they were silent as to >the use made of the necessity of 
actual advertence. The doctrine seemed to have won its way 
to general toleration, if not acceptance, outside of the narrow 
circle of Jansenism, and it is therefore not easy to understand 
the clamor which arose when in 1686 a hardy Jesuit happened 
to clothe it in a form but little more explicit than that every- 
where current. Father Dereux, president of the Jesuit col- 
lege at Dijon, in preparing theses for disputation, included 
one which was defended by Etienne Bougot setting forth that 
Peccatum Philosophicum, or moral sin, is a human act incom- 
patible with rational nature and right reason. Peccatum Theo- 
logicum, or mortal sin, is free transgression of divine law. 
The Philosophicum, however grave, in a man who is ignorant 
of God, or who in the act does not think of God, is a grave 
sin, but is not an offence to God, nor a mortal sin sundering 
friendship with God, nor worthy of eternal punishment.^ 

* S. Th. Aquin. Summas II. I. Q. Ixxi. Art. 6 ad 5. 
■j- Caramuelis Theologia Fundamentalis, Fund. xil. 

J " Peccatum Philosophicum seu morale est actus humanus disconveniens 
naturse rationali et rectas rationi. Theologicum vero et ffiortale est transgressio 
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Although this was merely putting into concrete shape the 
teachings which had passed almost unchallenged since the 
beginning of the century, yet when thus nakedly expressed it 
afforded a fair mark for Jansenist attack. The Jesuit Le Tellier 
tells us that Antoine Arnauld, wearied with the perpetual con- 
demnation by Rome of almost all the books issued by his sect, 
sought to create a diversion by raising an outcry against a 
new heresy which he professed to have discovered in the 
thesis and issued a violent attack against it. Yet at the 
moment the Jesuits evidently did not feel that they could 
afford to treat the affair so lightly, for they made haste to dis- 
claim responsibility. Francois Musnier, the professor under 
whose auspices the thesis had been defended, protested that 
the matter had only been treated hypothetically, in which 
sense it was publicly accepted in the schools and held by 
theologians and not condemned by the Chiirch, but that, so 
far from holding it to be a practical doctrine, he had elsewhere 
declared in formal terms that the ignorance and inadvertence 
which would render sin purely philosophical were morally 
impossible. Yet not long afterwards, in December, 1688, in 
the Jesuit college at Louvain, there was a thesis defended 
asserting that a man could be inculpably ignorant of God.* 

The promptitude of the Jesuit disclaimer of the Dijon 
thesis is probably attributable to the fact that in 1687, under 
pressure from Innocent XL, one of the few Jesuit anti-proba- 
bilists, Thyrsus Gonzalez, was elected to the generalate of the 
Society, and that he, in conjunction with the pope, at once 
undertook to effect a change in the lax doctrines promulgated 
by his brethren. Innocent died in 1689, but his successor, 
Alexander VIII., followed a similar policy; the times were 
not propitious for speculations of this nature, and it seems to 
have been felt that the Dijon thesis offered a favorable oppor- 

libera Divinae legis. Philosophicum quantumvis grave, in ilium qui Deum ignorat 
vel de Deo in actu non cogitet est grave peccatum sed non est offensa Dei neque 
peccatum mortale dissolvens amicitiam Dei, neque seterna pcena dignum." — 
D'Argentr^ Collect. Judic. de novis Error. III. II. 355. 

* D'Argentre, loc. cit. — Le Tellier, Recueil historique des BuUes, etc., con- 
cemant les erreurs de ces deux derniers siScles, pp. 455-9 (Mons, 1697). 
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tunity to make an example. Accordingly in 1690 it was con- 
demned by Alexander, not as heretical, but as scandalous, 
rash, offensive to pious ears, and erroneous, which was quite 
sufficient* The Peccatum. Philosophicum as such had but a 
short career. The Jesuits disavowed it, and in 1691 there 
.appeared a work entitled UErreur du Peche Philosophique 
combattue par les Jesuites, which defied any one to produce a 
single Jesuit who had not distinguished between culpable and 
inculpable ignorance, or who had not taught that the former 
does not excuse for evil which has thus been ignored through 
criminal negligence,! — which was a mere evasion of the ques- 
tion. 

For all this, the Jesuits did not allow the condemnation of 
the thesis of Dijon to modify their practical teachings in the 
slightest degree. It is true that they avoided allusion to the 
question whether or not the sinner in the act of sinning 
thought of God, but this was merely a form of expression, for 
they continued to inculcate the doctrine that full advertence 
of the sinful nature of the act is requisite for the commission 
of sin. Arsdekin, in the latest revision of his standard work 
on theology, in which a reference to the decree of Alexander 
shows it to be subsequent to that utterance, asserts that when 
a man inculpably does not think of the wickedness of his act, 
he does not commit sin, although he may act with full deliber- 
ation and the action may cover a period of long duration. No 
matter how grave the sin, full advertence is required for impu- 
tation ; imperfect advertence excuses it. If the malice of the 
act is twofold and only one aspect of it is considered, that sin 
alone is committed ; if a thief steals the sacred vessels and 
thinks only of the theft, he does not commit sacrilege.^ The 
Holy See itself does not seem to have attached much impor- 

* Alexand. PP. VIII. Deer. Sanctissimus , 24 Aug. 1690. 

f P^re Daniel, Entretiens d'Eudoxe et de Calliste. — In this labored reply to 
Pascal, published in 1694, Father Daniel admits that Pascal's quotation from 
Bauny 's Somme des Plchez is accurate, but he endeavors to evade the responsibility 
by shovifing that elsewhere Bauny taught that culpable ignorance is no excuse 
for sin and that the will in sinning may be either actual or virtual. 

J Arsdekin Theol. Tripart. P. III. Tract. I, cap. I, Princip. 15. 
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tance to its condemnation of the Peccatum Philosophicum, 
for when, in 1696, there appeared in Rome a posthumous 
work by Cardinal Sfondrato, the Nodus Prcedestinationis dis- 
solutus, in which it was argued that savages knowing nothing 
of God do not sin mortally, for, as sin is essentially an offence 
to God, where there is no knowledge of God there can be 
neither offence nor sin nor eternal punishment, five French 
bishops, with Cardinal Noailles and Bossuet at their head, ad- 
dressed to Innocent XII. a memorial asking its condemnation. 
Innocent responded civilly with a promise to have the matter 
examined by theologians, but nothing was done ; the book was 
never put on the Index, and inferentially the assertion of the 
Peccatum Philosophicum, by Sfondrato may be regarded as ap- 
proved.* 

If the papacy was thus disposed to gloss over the merely 
speculative question as to inculpable ignorance of God, the 
Galilean rigorists were not content to lose the results of their 
victory as regards the more practical aspect of the question. 
Among the errors which Colbert, Archbishop of Rouen, in 
1697 compelled the Jesuit Father Boufifier to revoke, after 
breaking down his obstinacy by imprisonment, was not only 
that condemned by Alexander VIII., but also the doctrine of 
the Peccatum. Philosophicum as taught by the Jesuits to the 
effect that actual advertence is requisite for the imputation of 
sin, and he was forced to admit that hardened sinners com- 
mitting homicide, adultery, and other crimes without advert- 
ing to the offence against God or to the infraction of the 
natural law are nevertheless guilty and are not excusable 
from mortal sin.f How these doctrines worked in practice is 
indicated in a manual by the Carmelite Cristobal de San 
Josef, printed in Rome in 171 1, in which a penitent confesses 
to various sins of omission and commission ; when asked by 
his confessor whether in the acts he had fully adverted to 
their malice he replies in the negative, and receives the com- 
forting assurance that he has committed no sin.f The result 

* D'Argentre, III. II. 394-400. 

f Ibid., loc. cit. pp. 400-1. 

% Concini, Storia del Probabilismo, Dissert, i. cap. 5, n. 38. 
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of this teaching is conveyed to us in a memorial by the Jesuit 
Camargo to Clement XI. in 1706, complaining that these doc- 
trines were universal in Spain, so that every one believed that 
there was no sin in what he thought to be right or did not 
think to be wrong, or in what he regarded as doubtful, which 
was essentially the same as the condemned Peccatum. Philo- 
sophicum; in practice there was scarce anything considered 
to be prohibited, and people were not accustomed to trouble 
themselves to ascertain the righteousness of what they desired 
to do.* 

It is true that the Jesuit Viva, in his commentary on the 
proposition condemned by Alexander VIII., argues that it is 
morally impossible that such ignorance of God and of the 
natural law can exist as to render the Peccatum Philosophicum 
possible ; it is therefore the same as the Peccatum Theologi- 
cum, and a belief in its existence is moreover scandalous, for 
it leads to the deduction that sins committed in the heat of 
passion need not be repented or confessed.f Yet Viva, when 
teaching his students, held to the doctrine that full advertence 
is requisite to mortal sin, and he agrees with Juan Sanchez 
and Tamburini that children and common people are rarely 
guilty of mortal sin, because they do not advert to the obliga- 
tion of considering the gravity of their acts and have only a 
confused apprehension of the malice involved.f It is there- 
fore not surprising to find among all the theologians of the 
laxer or probabilistic school the definition that full delibera- 
tion and advertence of the malice of the act are requisite to 
constitute a mortal sin, and that when passion or concupiscence 
is sufficiently strong to divert the intellect from considering 
the nature of the act the requisite degree of free will is lacking 
to render it mortal.§ Even the more rigorous theologians 



* Dollinger u. Reusch, Moralstreitigkeiten in der rSmisch-katholischen Kirche, 
I. 265-7. 

f Viva Comment, in Prop, alteram Alexandri VIII. nn. I, 12. 

j Viva Cursus Tlieol. Moral. Tom. I. P. II. Q. I, Art. 2, nn. 5, 6. 

% La Croix Tlieol. Moral. Lib. I. n. 549. — Herzig Man. Confessar. P. I. nn. 65, 
67-8. — ReifFenstuel Theol. Moral. Tract. Iii. Dist. ii. nn. 5-8, 15. — Roncaglia 
Theol. Moral. Univ. Tract. I. Q. ii. cap. 3, Q. 3 ; Tract. 11. Q. i. cap. I, Q. 2. 
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accepted the doctrine, though in somewhat varying degrees. 
Antoine and Wigandt will admit no excuse from inadvertence 
which could or ought to have been avoided.* Habert only- 
says that advertence should be sufficient to constitute mortal 
sin.f Piselli is more liberal ; he requires full advertence, and 
admits that wrath and lust may so divert the reason that it 
does not recognize the malice of the act.J 

Of course there are elaborate distinctions of the various 
grades of inadvertence and advertence — nice definitions which 
enabled the theologians to play fast and loose with their 
own rules. Inadvertentia affectata, or intentional inadvertence, 
affords no excuse for sin, while invincible or involuntary 
inadvertence, also called inadvertentia naturalis, suffices as 
an excuse. Advertence is usually divided into full or ac- 
tual, virtual, and interpretative ; that which exists at the time 
when the act is decided upon is full or actual ; that which is 
lacking at the moment, but had previously existed and is con- 
sidered as continuing, is virtual ; that which the actor has not 
and did not have, but which he could and ought to have had, 
is interpretative. Yet how little purpose these distinctions 
may serve is illustrated by Peter Dens. After enunciating 
the rule that interpretative advertence suffices to constitute 
mortal sin, he puts the case of a man who knows that it is a 
fast-day and intends to fast, but in the distraction of his affairs 
eats meat. Now here there is not only interpretative but 
virtual advertence, yet Dens calls it natural inadvertence and 
asserts that there is no sin imputable to the offender.§ 

St. Alphonso Liguori, who is the great modern authority on 
which the current moral theology of the Church is based, is 
scarcely more coherent in his exposition of the subject. He 
tells us that the general opinion of theologians is that actual 
advertence is requisite to the commission of mortal sin, but 

* Antoine Theol. Moral. Tract. De Peccatis, cap. IV. Q. vii. — Wigandt Tri- 
bunalis Confessar. Tract. IV. n. 50. 

f Habert Comp. Theol. De Vitiis et Peccatis cap. iv. Q. ii. 

X Kselli Theol. Moral. Summse P. I. Tract, ii. cap. 5, ? 3 ; Tract, xix. cap. 

1,2. 

§ Petri Dens Theol. Moral. T. I. n. 45. 
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he thinks this too lax, for inadvertence may be voluntary- 
through negligence or passion, and he who acts through 
passion is to be held responsible for the results of his acts. 
Yet in another passage he assumes that error or ignorance is 
invincible and therefore inculpable when at the moment of 
action there occurs to the mind no doubt or recollection as 
to the sinful character of- the act. This is in substance the 
Peccatum Philosophicum, and he manifests an uneasy recog- 
nition of the fact when he endeavors to reconcile his views 
with the decree of Alexander VIII., for he asks what there is 
in common between the Peccatum Philosophicum and an act 
in which there is no advertence, even confused, of its malice, 
— a question which he puts but wisely forbears to answer. 
Elsewhere, again, he adopts and defends the general opinion 
of the theologians that express advertence is requisite to 
sin, and he explains that the condemnation by Alexander VIII. 
only means to deny the assertion that the Peccatum Philosophi- 
cum may be not Theologicum. Yet with all this he assumes 
that in habitual sin the sinner has a confused cognition which 
suffices to render it imputable to him.* Evidently the labors 
of the theologians have served only to render the obscurity 
of the subject more impenetrable. 

The supreme authority of Liguori was not recognized until 
more than half a century after his death, and there continued 
to be opposition to the laxity of his opinions. Cardinal Ger- 
dil, for instance, asserts that indirect volition is sufficient for 
the imputation of sin, and this occurs when the result of an 
act can and ought to be foreseen ; a man voluntarily intoxi- 
cating himself is accountable for any sins committed during 
intoxication.f Alasia argues that virtual advertence suffices 
for the imputation of sin, since otherwise the wicked would be 
entitled to immunity, for their very recklessness would shield 
them from responsibility, and he assumes that the decree of 
Alexander VIII. condemns the doctrine that actual advertence 

* S. Alph. de Ligorio Theol. Moral. Lib. v. nn. 4, 11. — Istruzione Pratica, cap. 
I. n. 4; cap. III. nn. 24, 25, 32; cap. viii. n. 8. — DicHarazione del Sistema che 
tiene I'Autore, n. 11. 

f Gerdil, Saggio sul Discernimento delle Opinioni, \ 4. 
Vol. v. — No. 3 23 
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is required.* In the gallant though futile struggle for reform 
led by the Jansenist Bishop Ricci of Pistoia in 1786 under the 
guidance of Leopold of Tuscany, it was inevitable that the 
question of inadvertence should be treated from a rigorist 
stand-point. Ignorance, inadvertence, and probability are 
classed together as affording no excuse for sin ; the imper- 
fections of our intellect are the result of sin and cannot 
be adduced as extenuating it, for man is obligated to use every 
means to discover truth, which is the sole standard of human 
acts, t In this the Church saw nothing to object to, and it 
escaped condemnation in the bull Auctorem fidei, issued by 
Pius VI. in 1794, which so fully and laboriously enumerated 
all the Riccian errors. 

Stapf, a very moderate probabilist, yet admits that wrath 
and lust may prevent the use of reason, and that where there 
is no consent there is no sin ; he who unintentionally permits 
himself to be carried away by them incurs diminished impu- 
tation of sin, while he who excites them that he may the more 
ardently pursue his object greatly increases his guilt.J Since 
his time, however, modern moral theology has become com- 
pletely dominated by the Ligorian school ; yet we have seen 
how confused and contradictory were the utterances of St. 
Alphonso on the subject, and consequently we need not.be 
surprised to find his disciples not wholly in accord with 
each other. Gousset and Guarceno do not speak positively, 
but incline to the view that virtual advertence suffices for the 
imputation of sin.§ Gury and Bonal require full or actual 
advertence.il Martinet tells us that the doctors dispute as to 
the grade of advertence requisite to sin, some of them re- 
quiring actual, others virtual, and others again interpretative, 
but that they are by no means in unison as to their definitions 

* Alasia Theol. Moral. De Peccatis Diss. I. cap. vii. Art. i. 

■f Synod. Pistoriens. Sess. in. | 13. 

% Stapf Epit. Theol. Moral. \ 56, n. 1 (Oeniponti, 1832). 

\ Gousset, ThSol. Morale I. 221-3. — Varceno Comp. Theol. Moral. Tract. 
VI. cap. ii. Art. 2. 

II Gury Comp. Theol. Moral. I. 150.— Bonal Institt. Theol. Tract, de Pec- 
catis cap. i. nn. 12, 13. 
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of these grades. For himself, he follows Liguori in holding 
that virtual suffices when the lack of actual is the result of 
negligence, of passion deliberately followed, of habit or of 
absence of consideration, and the grade of these defects regu- 
lates the grade of the sin. Yet subsequently he manifests the 
confusion attending all these speculations by insisting that 
full advertence of the malice of the act or of its doubtful 
character is requisite for the imputation of mortal sin.* 
Liguori's latest expositor, Marc, explains that if a man com- 
mits evil to which he does not advert, even confusedly, the 
sin is not formal, but only material, and thus is not imputable 
to him ; for formal sin at least virtual advertence is requisite, 
and the opinion is untenable of those who hold that interpre- 
tative suffices ; but then Marc's definition of these grades is 
different from what has been stated above, for his virtual 
advertence is scarce distinguishable from actual — that which 
exists when the cause of the wrongful act occurs. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the current doctrine of the present day is 
that actual advertence is required for the imputation of sin, 
with the saving clause that although passion may be so 
strong as to prevent the intellect from recognizing the turpi- 
tude of the act and the offence to God, such cases are rare.f 
From all this the deduction is natural that sins committed 
during intoxication are not formal sins, and therefore not im- 
putable, unless there has been a predetermination to commit 
them. X 

Perhaps, after all, the only truth to be gathered from this 
prolonged debate is the incompetence of the human intellect 
to define the relations which may exist between the sinner 
and his God. 

Henry Charles Lea, LL.D. 

Philadelphia. 
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